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RELIGION AND TIME. 
inh 


In my first sermon on Religion and Time, I sought to show 
how it is that Religion always has a fond backward look and for 
a very long time holds to the past and plants itself in the won- 
ders and the great persons of some far and shining epoch. In 


this discourse I have to treat of Religion as related to the future; - 


and this relation, I think, we shall see to grow naturally from 
the look of love aud reverence with which Religion first turns 
itself toward the far and sacred past. 

Religion looks backward to a “golden age,” At that blessed | 


 time—-so it seems to the eye of early Religion—God walked with 


men and led them by the hand. A light of mysterious and holy 


_ presence, a mystical power, a wonder and glory, brooded over 
the people. The sun and stars, the wind and waters, were full 


of signs, and were obedient to God’s command to work wonders 
for his people. All nature was placable and pleasant and peace- 
ful; or if arising in wrath, it was for some sin of the people, soon 


_ shrived and forgiven. The people were valient, confident, glori- 
ous, great in achievements; their Kings were magnificent, their 


deeds mighty, their renown splendid. All this has gone. Na- 
ture has lost that vast glow. Men have departed from the 


ancient excellence. They have not the strength of old; the 


majesty has fled which lighted the antique time, for ‘‘there were 


giants in those days.” 


Such seems ‘‘the golden age” of men and nature when Re- 
ligion looks backward to its beginning, to its first recollections. 
But now, if Religion thus looks backward for its age of 
gold, it follows that Religion will look forward for a like precious 
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era. If it have descended from one such sacred and happy time 
in the past, which is no more, it will look forward to another in 
the future which is to arise. If the present time seem but a 
flat common to which we have come down from eastern moun- 
tains that are gilded in the heavens, Religion inevitably will look 
forward to new hills and heights in the future which again shall 
pierce the sky. For the human heart never is hopeless. Never 
it loses its belief, its assurance of good, its triumph; never it 
thinks, nor can believe, that divinity is spent and good times 
ended. If they be not here now, they but linger waiting. The 
present is but the suspension of them, as rain suspended is a 
dark cloud, but descending brings drops splendid with the etherial 


fires. The human spirit clings to hope, to faith in a good and 


golden time; to belief that all things good and great, whatsoever 
not now are visible but once have been visible, are but stored up 
and again will be opened; to confidence in love, in peace, in hu- 
man greatness and destiny, in the fate of the creatures of God 
and in divine Perfectness;—to these the human soul clings like 
a tree around its heart, mighty against all tempests while that 
heart is sound. What glory has been at any time, says the 
heart of man, and is not now, surely will be again. 

Therefore it happens that every religion which has looked 
backward to a great past for its glories and sanctions, has looked 
forward to a new “golden age” or heaven. 

But consider again. If Religion have a special holy time 
in the past, a sacred dispensation, an authority to which heart 
and mind must bow, this must be a conception of God as a 
monarch, throned somewhere, a legislator or maker of statutes 
and a governor or king who enforces those decrees. The Most 
High is conceived then as a potentate, a Lord Paramount, a 
sovereign, of vast power, who descends from his courts at times 
to correct things on the earth and make known himself, his mes- 
sengers or’ his decrees by miracles, mighty marvels, the like of 
which only an unlimited will and the power of an Almighty word 
could do. For these things are not in the present. No one 
looks to see the sun stand still, mountains flame and thunderous 
voices break from them, seas divide into watery walls, cities fall 
at a trumpet-blast, angels trooping and singing in the sky, 


prophets caught up to heayen in fiery chariots, and a yast multi- 
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tude of men fed to satisfaction with a handful of bread and fish 
—no one looks for such things now. In the present, all is order 
and an even march of things. One day dawns, ascends, 
descends, and goes its way, like another. The power of God is 
beheld in the order, not in a temporary overthrowing of the 
order. Now, if Religion look backward for glories and sanctions 
and greatness, it must be for splendors and greatness after a 
kind and manner not beheld in the present; else the present: 
would satisfy, and there would be no straining of the vision into 
the past, but the present would be full of awe. Therefore, Re- 
ligion, as I have said, in its reverent and intense backward gaze, 
into a mysterious past, must conceive of that past as very differ- 
ent from the quiet harmony of the present and that immanence 
of divine life which now is the unspeakable stillness under the 
day and the night. Religion must conceive then of God as the 
monarch and legislator and worker of great signs and marvels, 
“high on a throne of royal. state.’ And so Religion has con- 
ceived, as I have said in the former discourse, of Religion as re- 
lated to the Past. 

Now, if Religion thus conceived of a monarch-deity and 
legislator-deity in the past, it was inevitable that Religion then 
should conceive of a rewarding deity in the future, who should 
give the recompense of obedience and adjust all things right- 
eously. For always now, in the present, all things are incom- 
plete. There is no equalization. Behold, on every hand the 
wicked flourishing, the good abused, even unto death; ‘right on 
the scaffold, wrong on the throne;” idle luxury riding in purple 
and ermine, frugal labor plodding the path of privations; anger, 
pride and oppression triumphant, meekness, generosity and pa- 
‘tience overcome. Therefore, the rewards and punishments being 

so unequal in the present time, the religion which looks back- 
ward to a special dispensation, to a proclamation of divine com- 
mands with wonders and signs, to a monarch-deity on a far and 
high-heavenly throne, giving statutes, surely must look to the 
- future, to a heaven of recompense, for the rewards and indem- 
nities of the divine command. And so fas Religion done, in 
_ every instance. Whenever Religion has founded on a miraculous 

past, equally it has rested faith and hope in a heaven of the 


future. 
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A story of a robber, and of a merchant whom he fell on by 
the roadside, will illustrate this fact in Religion. The merchant 
sought to reason with the highwayman to prevail with him to be 
let go, by setting forth the dangers of robbing on the king’s 
- roads. “Heavy punishments have been decreed for this vio- 
lence,” said the merchant, “‘for this lawlessness, this robbing on 
the highway. The king decrees that for such offense you shall 
be cast into prison and be made to labor in chains, with a cell 
of iron for your chamber and a wooden settle for your bed, and 
that you shall be branded on the cheek that all men may know 
you are a robber.” “And where may this king live who com- 
mands so?” said the bandit. “In the great city a thousand 
miles eastward,” said the merchant. ‘Then belike his~prisons 
and chains are a thousand miles west of me,” said the brigand; 
“IT see none hereabouts. What have his commands to do here?” 
“Nay,” said the merchant, “but there is more than the king’s 
own power. For he has proclaimed these decrees and punish- 
ments because he has received them from a magnificent and 
mighty king who went before him, who declared that robbery 
should be a base crime forever and should be punished so; and 
also he caused to be ordained not only these chastisements for 
the crime but also great rewards, a pension, decorations, stars on 
the breast and gold chains around the neck, for all such as attain 
to sixty years of life with no fraudulent deed.” ‘And when,” 
said the robber, “lived this king who caused to be cried abroad 
these great things?” ‘A thousand years ago, in a holy and 
mighty time,” answered the merchant. ‘Ha!” said the robber, 
‘‘We may wait a thousand years yet for his fine promises. He 
will be as long again as he has been, I trow. Come, unpack 
you! Deliver!” 

But consider again of this principle, namely, that whatever 
religion looks to the past for its authority will look surely to a 
future for rewards and glories. With this notion of a special 
source, authority, sanction and presence of the power of God at 
a past epoch, goes the conception of a chosen people. Thus the 
Jews believed themselves elected above all nations by the favor 
of God. They were the peculiar and chosen people, Israel be- 
loved of the Lord, to be set on high above all others, and glori- 
fied by a covenant which the Most High had made with them. 
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Likewise the Moslems so think of themselves, as of the cher- 
ished and favored race, endowed with the last fruits of prophecy, 
and builded for a temple of the one true faith. Not less have 
Christians claimed, who have considered all others to be pagans 
and heathen, unbelievers, sceptics, impious people, scoffers, 
doomed worthily to be outcasts forever in perdition and fire. 

Now this must be so. I say it must be that if any religion 
build itself on a past time of miracles and divine glories no ° 
longer companionable with men, the people of that religion will 
think of themselves as a chosen race. For if we alone of all 
earth’s peoples, we alone, have the true religion, and it were 
given forth for us by a special grace and with heavenly wonders 
and signs of fire and cloud at a past time, then we are the chosen 
ones of the Lord by that special grace, marvel and favor of his 
power. 

Our great and holy prophet, the Master, the lowly Nazarene, 
shows in his life how swiftly the thought of being chosen and set 
above others by God, will vanish when religion is referred no more 
to the past, nor builded on special wonders therein. Jesus was 
a Jew, born into all the fervors, prides, hopes, memories and 
worship of his people. All religion was builded, like a city of 
spires, within a wall, which was Moses. Thirteen hundred 
“years before had lived Moses; around him had gathered the 
flames and thunders of Sinai, the plagues of Egypt, the division 
of the sea, the manna in the desert, and a thousand mighty 
wonders and favors of Yahweh. On this special presence of the 
Almighty religion had been builded; and they who had the heri- 
tage thereof were the chosen people. But Jesus grew alone,—so 
I read the record,—for thirty years, thirty years of opening spir- 
 itual life, growing into a deep and peaceful brooding on the 
monitions in his own soul, ‘Then he began to teach, saying 

that religion was not founded on Moses, but in the soul; and 
“Why judge ye not even of yourselves what is right?” and he 
“spoke with authority,” out of his own soul, and hesitated not to 
go clean contrary to the principles of Moses, as about the Sab- 
bath day, the washing of hands, and many precepts and usages. 
Now when thus he had done away with the building of religion 
on the past and had laid its foundations in the soul, at once all 
the prides of race and all claims to being a chosen and coven- 
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anted people fled away from before his face; fled afar off, and 
made room for those beautiful teachings and parables, the good 
Samaritan, the lowly Publican at prayer, the poor penitent, the 
outcast, the shamed and despised, the spiritual kingdom, the 
faithful to do the will of God, and the same his brother and his 
sister, and many such teachings, which knitted up the rent body 
and made humanity whole once more. 

But now, if with the foundinz of religion in the past and on 
special wonders and signs, must arise the claim of being a chosen 
people, so with this claim must arise a forecasting, a dream, a 
forward look, a launching into the future. For to the chosen 
people always are given promises and_ predictions, future sanc- 
tions and rewards; for never is the chosen people as glorious as 
its dreams, nor as it believes the elect of the Lord must be, and 
often indeed it is abused and cast down in misfortunes, defeats, 
oppressions, servitude. Therefore always there are promises 
and golden pictures of the future. Thus again we come on the 
truth that a religion looking back for its sactions and divine 
counsels, will look forward for its rewards and divine redemption. 
So was it with the Jews, who, having a golden age of religion in 
Moses and the prophets, looked forward to a future splendor in 
the Messiah and his kingdom. So is it with the Christian, who, 
having a golden age in Je esus and the Apostles, looks onward toa- 
heaven of golden streets and precious pleasures. 

But now, consider again this principle. All that pertains 
to Religion must be either outward or inward. I mean it must 
be either an externality, a formality, or else a spirituality and 
inward power. Hither it must be seated in the soul and have 
its authority and throne there, and then its value, rewards and 
fruits will be sought in the soul; or else it must be founded on 
some outward authority at some time and place, and then it will 
be like to appeal to outward results, rewards and fruits. If the 
source of Religion be an external source, or it appeal to some- 
thing giver ¢o man and added /o him rather than springing up iz 
him by his spiritual nature, then the aim, virtue and fruits of the 
religion will not seem to be in the soul, in spiritual growth, 
beauty and peace, but in some good things or advantage to be 
received from the outward source or power which is the author- 
ity and origin of the religion. In brief, if we look outward for 
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the authority of Religion, we shall be like equally to look out- 
ward for its virtue and rewards. 

A story illustrates this, not unhappily, I think. In a little 
fishing village on the coast of a great kingdom, a fisherman one 
day had the luck to catch a very fine turbot. So large and 
handsome a fish of that valuable kind was very rare. It 
weighed fifty good pounds, The like of it had not been seen 


_ within the memory of the oldest fisherman. The worthy man 


and his good wife surveyed their prize with delight and walked 
round and round it rapturously; but never once they thought to 
use it for themselves, nor to sell it. Such a fish must have no 
less a destiny than the king’s table. Soon, therefore, clad in 
his best, the fisherman was at the palace gates, and being ad- 
mitted, layed the great turbot before the king and besought, with 
many long humble phrases, his Majesty to accept it. “ Wil- 
lingly, my good man,” said the king, ‘‘and what reward shall I 
give you for it?” Now if the honest man or his wife had taken 
thought of the riches of the king when they devoted the turbot 


_ to him,and had considered what reward they should get, the 


fisherman would have been ready enough with answer. But as 
they had offered the turbot out of pure loyalty and reverence, 
because they conceived so fine a fish, such as never was seen by 
them before, must go whither their hearts most ascended, which 
was to the throne of the king, the good man knew not what to 
say, and indeed was all surprised and no little hurt by an offered 
reward. But after a little, and being once more asked by the 
king what payment would please him, he said, “Sire, I am buta 
poor man, and have but little knowledge; tell me, therefore, 
Rule you the realm by your armies?” ‘‘Not so,” said the king, 


' “nor by any outward force, but by my divine right to my peo- 


ple’s hearts, being king.” “True,” said the fisherman; ‘and as 
I bring hither this turbot for that reason in the heart, as the king 
rules by the like reason, how need I any money for it, any more 
than the king needs force of arms in the realm ?” 

Thus Religion, like the offering of the fisherman, if it be 


7 builded in the soul will look for no rewards and no virtue of it 


but in the soul. Butif it be builded on events and authority 
which are outward and historical, then will it look for results 
and rewards which are outward, to be brought about in like 
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manner by some events which shall happen. Or thus again and 
in brief I may express it: The sanctions and support of Reli- 
gion are of two kinds,—first, the authority it rests upon; and 
secondly, the results or fruits of it. Now, both of these will be 
outward if either be. 

But thus again, thereupon, we behold the religion which 
looks back to the past for its power also looking to the future 
for its recompense and virtue. For the outward value and re- 
ward which wait with expectation on the outward authority, 
never are to be found in the present. Here, at the moment, 
appear no greater glories or privileges or comforts for the be- 
liever than for the unbeliever, or even for the meek and faithful 
than for the proud and deceitful, for the brave and long-suffering 
than for the truant and time-pleaser. Therefore the outward 
rewards and advantages not here visible are conceived of as 
awaiting in a future heaven. The religion which looks back for 
its own image to a Palestine on earth, must look forward for 
its joys to a golden city beyond the earth; and so does it ever. 

The nature or theory of Religion, when thus it looks back 
to a past epoch and to historical events or persons for its source 
or sanctions, and then thereby inevitably forward into the fu- 
ture for its virtue and recompense,—the nature or theory of Re- 
ligion, I say, is then a bargain or barter, or a selfishness, a fol- 
lowing after some advantage. So much belief or assent, accept- 
ance of the ancient rules, wonders, books, ritual, creed, and, 
over against this, so much reward, glory, happiness, in a 
heavenly city. Thus Religion, by building on the past for its 
sanction, and thereby on the future for its value and virtue, be- 
comes a kind of barter or covenanting with God. This is a very 
low thought of Religion. I can not see that it has more of 
wings and heavenly flight in it than any other selfish object, ex- 
cept for what effect may flow from the object of pursuit being so 
far off and now invisible. There is some virtue in pursuing 
what is not to be had instantly and is unseen; and the further 
away itis in time and the more beyond human senses, the greater 
is the virtue in the pursuit of it. But beyond this, I can see not 
why a@ selfish religion is more excellent for us than any other 
selfishness, or why to entreat for heaven will not degrade a prayer 
as much as to beg for riches, or why to plan and barter for 
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heaven is worship at all. In this state of Religion, in which it 
is a stram after salvation and pleasant things beyond, all 
the popular churches around us still linger. I say this without 
any contempt. Simply I see the fact, and say so, that they per- 
severe in the ancient and primitive way. They are still building 
themselves not in the soul but on a history outside the soul, on 
a far era and long past events, and thereby they are looking for- 
ward to a heaven afar beyond, as the aim and finishing of the 
religion. But what I have to preach is that this is not the na- 
ture of Religion, nor has it grown truly unto the stature and true 
countenance of Religion, but is something far down and low in 


the unfolding of Religion and only slowly growing up toit. I - 


apply to it the excellent law of virtue which Francis Newman 
has stated; for, says he, it is true that virtue will arrive at credit, 


_ honor and power in the world; but they who aim at the honor 


have not the virtue. ~ In like manner, let it be true that Religion 
will lift us to great joys and powers and companies here or here- 
after; but if we seek the powers and companies, we have not the 


religion. I think, unless I be far out in my observation, that a 


large part of the religion taught and experienced in the churches, 
is but preparation for entering the next world with eclat; and 
when I note the flurry of the preparation, the din of the prayers, 
the groans and sweat of the exertions, it seems to me sad and 
secular, like the noise and contention, the traffic, jobbing and 
bidding of the market place brought into “the house of prayer.” 
The Master, the Son of Man, of Nazareth, would not suffer that 
men with men should trade and chaffer in the temple courts for 
gain; nay, but he made the whip of cords, we read, and drove 


out the trafficers, and scrupled not to say that their cheapen- 


ing and higgling in the sacred place made it ‘‘a den of thieves.” 
But how better is itto make the temple noisy with importunate 
prayers than with garulous negotiating? How better to bid and 
barter for heaven with professions, creeds, prostrations, groans 
and cries, than to do hawking and huckstering in the holy aisles 


‘for profits? How better to convert religion itself into a merchan- 


‘ 


dise of satisfactions in due season, than to trade wares for 
present tolls in religious precincts ? 

Beautiful is quiet and peace. Beautiful and holy is a quiet 
and simple spirit in religion, which rises up silently unto prayer, 


s 
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like the sun in the morning unto heayenly noon, And all pure 


Neath 
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and good is religion which is not an anxiety for heaven, but a — 


simple trust and love and faithfulness—not “‘toiling and spin- 


ning” for robes to wear above, but, like the lilies, being lifted up — 


in simpleness to rejoice, live and be white in the present light 
of God. , : 


Have you heard of the dream she had— 
Theresa the Saintly? 

Come, listen, ye good and bad! 
And heed it not faintly, 


A weird, awful woman she saw, 
And wondered what brought her; 

In one hand she bore flaming straw, 
In the other hand, water. 


“Where bound?” asked Theresa. ‘O, tell.” 
The answer was given: 

‘Theresa, I go to quench hell, 
And then to burn heaven.” 


“But why,” asked the Saint, ‘‘do you make 
So wild an endeavor?” 


‘*So that men for His own holy sake, 
May love God forever,’’* 


*Kipes Sargent. 


